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INFLUENCE OF THE WAR UPON THE 
POPULATION 

BY WILLIAM S. KOSSITEK 



What is to be the effect upon population of the war which 
is now being waged by the great Powers of Europe? 

After a year and a half of conflict in which the successes 
and failures of one group of belligerents seem to balance al- 
most exactly the successes and failures of the other group, 
it is possible to present in orderly fashion, certain funda- 
mental facts relating to population, knowledge of. which is 
essential in any serious analysis of war loss of human life. 

In 1815 the Battle of Waterloo brought to a close the long 
period of nearly continuous European wars which began in 
1793, and from which the great Powers emerged exhausted. 
In 1916, after the passage of a century of generally peaceful 
development, the leaders in the contests of the Napoleonic 
period, reinforced by large population increase and immense 
expansion of material resources, are again at war. Thus the 
century from 1816 to 1916 has had no counterpart. It began 
with the close of what was then the greatest war of all time, 
and ended with the beginning of a far greater contest. Yet 
the epoch-making war now in progress has been made pos- 
sible by the population development of the century. 

The population of 1816, the year in which general peace 
began, of Russia (in Europe), France, Austria, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom and Italy, was 164,390,14s. 1 To a 

1 Population in 1816 of the Nations at War in 1916. 

Russia (Europe) 45,000,000 

France 29,676,148' 

Austria 27,000,000 

Germany 24,833,000 

United Kingdom 19,500,000 

Italy 18,380,995 

164,390,143 
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much larger degree than in our own time these nations were 
composed of peasantry, supported from the soil. Cities 
were small. Exclusive of Eussia the number of inhabitants 
per square mile in the nations specified ranged from 104 in 
Austria-Hungary to 166 in the Italian States, a uniformity 
which reflects the generally agricultural character of the 
nations at that period. 

In 1816 countryside and city were war-scarred, and most 
of the people of Europe were poor and bereaved. Yet 
economic changes, revolutionary in extent, were impending. 
The application of steam to industrial and transportation 
uses was about to open a new realm of activity and profit by 
the safe and rapid interchange of products, which was to 
provide employment for additional millions. Moreover, to 
nations already well populated, but having small geographi- 
cal areas, this epoch-making development actually held out 
an invitation to increase materially their population. Hence, 
it appears that in 1914, after the passage of a T most one 
hundred years, the number of inhabitants of the great 
Powers now at war had increased to 390,993,402, 1 almost 
two and a half times the number living in the same area in 
1816. 

In 1716 the population of the six Powers now fighting 
seems to have aggregated about 65,000,000. Accord- 
ing to one authority, increase in the population of Europe in 
the sixteenth century approximated 25 per cent ; in the seven- 
teenth, 20 per cent, and in the eighteenth, 50 per cent. 

The increase shown from 1816 to 1914 was approximately 
150 per cent, and probably was unprecedented. Europe, 
sparsely settled, with great areas of wilderness and forest, 
and the tribal conditions described by Caesar, required at 
least two thousand years to develop the dense population 
existing in our own time, but the rate of increase which oc- 
curred from 1816 to 1916, if applied from the beginning of 



1 Population in 1914 of the Nations Then About to Engage in War. 

Eussia (in Europe, including Poland) 141,679,176 

Germany 68,442,262 

Austria 51,080,081 

United Kingdom 46,498,959 

France 39,947,699 

Italy 35,597,784 

Belgium 7,747,441 

390,993,402 
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this long period of growth, would have provided, almost a 
thousand years ago, the population recorded by the Powers 
in 1914. 

During the century from 1816 to 1914 unoccupied area 
and natural advantages invited increase and development 
for Russia only. The industrial and economic changes which 
occurred from 1816 to 1914 exerted an immediate and re- 
markable influence upon all the others, and in general were 
responsible for population increase. In 1914 the inhabitants 
of Austria had increased to 195 per square mile ; in France, 
to 193 ; in the United Kingdom, to 382. In the latter, how- 
ever, the increase may be said to have resulted from excep- 
tional causes. In Italy, the increase of population resulted 
in 321 inhabitants per square mile, but the latter country and 
Austria found relief to some extent from population conges- 
tion through emigration. 

The most significant changes during the century occurred 
in the area which became the German Empire. In 1816 the 
inhabitants of Prussia and the other German States num- 
bered 123 per square mile. Because of industrial develop- 
ment and the ambitious attitude of the nation, population in- 
creased with remarkable rapidity upon a small and un- 
changed geographical area, until, in 1914, the population of 
the Empire approached seventy millions. Having thus 
increased to nearly three times the population shown in 1816, 
and upon practically the same area, the German rate of in- 
crease was exceeded only by that of Russia. Colonial outlets, 
which the United Kingdom found so efficacious in meeting 
the same problem, proved of doubtful value to Germany. 
Emigration, the other main source of relief, steadily de- 
creased. In the United States, for example, to which flowed 
a very large early German immigration, the number of per- 
sons born in Germany decreased in number 283,561 from 1890 
to 1910. For the five years 1909 to 1913 inclusive, the total 
emigration from the German Empire was but 117,530. Thus, 
the number of inhabitants per square mile continued to in- 
crease until in 1914 it reached 328. If this unit were applied 
to the United States, our population would approximate one 
thousand millions. 

It is evident that if the increasing number of the German 
people found no natural or adequate outlet, the character- 
istics of the nation were such as to suggest the probability of 
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reversion to age old methods for the purpose of reducing 
population pressure. From a strictly statistical standpoint, 
therefore, the present conflict might be considered as simply 
a logical outcome of population congestion. There are doubt- 
less innumerable other factors to account in part for the war, 
but a statistician would be inclined to find the one here men- 
tioned a sufficient cause. 

To understand clearly the ehange in the population of the 
six Powers whieh has been in progress during the century, 
it is necessary to observe their population weight in 1816 as 
compared with that existing in 1916 : 

Relation on a scale of 100 

Nation 1816 1916 

Russia 27 36 

France 18 10 

Austria • 17 13 

Germany 15 18 

United Kingdom 12 12 

Italy 11 9 

Belgium — 2 

Total 100 100 

It will be observed that Russia and Germany only have 
increased their relative importance. Great Britain has re- 
mained stationary and the others have lost in varying de- 
gree. The significance of the relatively increasing im- 
portance of Germany and decreasing importance of France 
is obvious, but the thoughtful observer is likely to ask if 
the striking preponderance of Russia may not prove to be 
of greatest ultimate significance. This increase alone of 
all those recorded during the century, came from distinctly 
natural causes. Should the industrial development which 
in large part has been responsible for the increase in the 
other nations, (and the influence of which in those nations 
must now be nearly spent), become a factor for increase 
in Russia, it would be difficult to set bounds to her 
power. 

With population increased to two and a half times that 
existing a century earlier, what were the human resources 
available to the great Powers when the present war 
began? 

In 1910 or 1911 the number of men within the age groups 
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approximately 15-50 years in the nations at war was 87,- 
764,606. 1 

The natural increase which occurred since the enumera- 
tions here utilized, may be regarded as more than offset by 
the number of defective, dependent and ill, set by some 
authorities as high as one-fourth, so that 80,000,000 can be 
suggested as an approximation of the number of strong 
males actually available to the nations at war in 1914. 

Estimates made before the Royal Statistical Society in 
March last, with later estimates by American authorities, in- 
dicate that approximately 30,000,000 men will have been 
called to all branches of military service by July 1st, 1916. 
Thus it appears that about three-eighths of all the available 
men in the nations at war are now with the colors, or will be 
by the end of the second year of the war, while in Belgium 
and northern France, and in practically all of Poland, the re- 
maining theoretical five-eighths, as factors in war or national 
jaffairs, have been impaired or destroyed. 

How many men of the total human resources a nation may 
spare for actual warfare without jeopardizing economic life, 
has never been determined. Although by the end of this war 
the problem will be nearer solution than ever before, a new 
uncertainty has been introduced by the fact that war has 
become largely a matter of machinery and supplies. Hence 
the pressing need for many thousands of operatives in muni- 
tion and supply plants, so that the number of workers for 
war at home now bears somewhat the same relation to the 
number actually fighting that the hull of a ship below the 
water line bears to the structure above. In general one 
might venture the opinion that in this period, a nation can 
not hazard in the battle line much more than fifty per cent of 
all effectives. 



1 Males of virile age (15-50) in Powers at War, 1910-11. 
Austria-Hungary : 

Austria 6,919,000 

Hungary 5,816,000 

Belgium 2,089,650 

France 10,034,400 

Germany 15,658,578 

Italy 7,426,807 

Bussia 28,661,500 

United Kingdom : 

England and Wales 8,917,571 

Scotland 1,146,739 

Ireland 1,094,361 

87,764,606 
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If this be accepted as reasonable, the nations at war are 
fast nearing the limit of men available as shown by the latest 
censuses, and must hereafter depend almost entirely upon 
lads just reaching, or possibly only approaching, military 
age. To call upon mere boys, however, is a grave draft upon 
national vitality. 

Losses for the first year ranged from 12 per cent to thirty- 
three per cent. At the end of the second year 40 per cent will 
not be excessive to cover service mortality and also incapaci- 
tated survivors. This would represent a loss by the Powers 
at war of 12,000,000 men, withdrawn, moreover, from the 
most virile element, set, it will be recalled, at 80,000,000 in all. 

What is the normal increase in the male population of the 
nations now drawing so heavily upon their human resources, 
and when can they expect to repair the loss! 

For the Census decade nearest 1914, the population of the 
belligerent nations increased 46,863,687. 1 Assuming the 
births to be divided with practical equality between the sexes, 
the males born in these nations during the ten-year period, 
exceeded those dying by approximately twenty-three and 
one-half millions. 

Considering the increase above shown merely as an ag- 
gregate, the loss of 12,000,000 males represents about five 
years of normal excess male births over deaths. Even un- 
der most favorable conditions, five years would be too brief 
a period in which to replenish the great human losses already 
incurred. With 15 per cent of all males of virile age killed or 
incapacitated and many more impaired in strength, repair 
of losses would proceed at a slower rate than that previously 
shown when those removed by violent death or wounds, them- 
selves contributed toward the increase. 

The normal peace rate of increase can not, indeed, proper- 
ly be accepted as indicating the rate of future increase. This 
becomes apparent at once upon inspecting the varying rates 
of increase heretofore shown by the several nations at war. 



1 Ten Tear Increase of Population 

Russia 27,148,442 

Germany 8,625,060 

Austria-Hungary 4,053,154 

Great Britain 3,761,439 

Belgium 730,226 

France 349,242 

Italy 2,196,124 

46,863,687 
yoi» ccin. — ho. 726 45 
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Russia, for example, reported a normal increase of more 
than 13,500,000 males during the decade ending in 1914. Rus- 
sian levies and Russian losses are unknown, but even if 
3,500,000 men or even a larger number, have been killed or 
rendered useless, obviously the Russian Empire can speedily 
repair this loss, since the normal male increase is 1,300,000 
per annum. Withdrawing the Russian increase from the ag- 
gregate decade increase of the warring Powers, the normal 
or peace increase to be expected in a ten-year period for the 
remaining five nations is approximately 9,850,000 males. It 
has been suggested that the war loss of males by these 
Powers by the end of the second year will approximate 
8,500,000. For the Powers, therefore, exclusive of Russia, 
the loss approaches the normal male decade increase so 
closely, that the operation of adverse factors, such as loss 
of great numbers of virile males, bereavement and poverty, 
will make unlikely repair of this loss much within double the 
normal peace period for such increase. 

Even this computation is too general. Clearly the nations 
at war will vary greatly in the period required to replace 
human loss. Germany and Austria-Hungary combined show 
a normal peace excess of male births over deaths of 6,400,000 
per decade. They might be expected to repair a loss of 5,000,- 
000 within at least fifteen years, but many factors are to be 
considered before even such bounds can be set. If the war is 
finally ended by some agreement under -which Germany and 
Austria fail to extend their boundaries and to receive great 
indemnities, they will enter the new period of peace under 
staggering indebtedness. Loss of strong men, vitality, pres- 
tige and treasure, may be expected to retard somewhat the 
normal increase even of these prolific states. 

In the case of Great Britain the problem of repair of 
human loss is somewhat complicated by the participation of 
many colonial troops, but here also, if the probable loss at 
the end of the second year in soldiers and sailors dead from 
warfare, exposure and disease, or incapacitated, reaches one 
million, more than a decade would be needed under conditions 
developing favorably, to repair the loss. 

In Belgium, it is probable that the military loss has 
equaled the normal decade increase of male births over 
deaths, but the entire social structure of the nation has been 
so shaken and impaired that even if the kingdom receives 
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again the independence so richly its due, without immigra- 
tion the loss of strong men is not likely to be repaired for a 
long period of years. 

For France, uncertainty concerning recovery of human 
loss is naturally greater than for the other Powers. Although 
rich in enterprise and exhibiting a marvellous degree of sac- 
rifice and patriotism, French population has long been prac- 
tically at a standstill. 

The total losses of the French army in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war amounted to 150,000, and losses of life from all 
causes due to war approximated 200,000. The Census of 1872 
showed a decrease of population as compared with the enum- 
eration of 1866 of 392,000. The Census of 1876, however, 
showed the largest increase (reckoned as annual increase per 
10,000 inhabitants) since 1821-41. Thus but two years were 
required to repair the war loss in French males. Reason- 
ably generous increase was again reported in 1881, but since 
that date the population of France has showed an average 
increase of less than 60,000 per annum, or only enough to 
increase the number of inhabitants one person per square 
mile, every four years. 

How will the French Republic confront the enormous loss 
of strong men caused by this war? If reckoned on the basis 
of normal increase, a loss of 2,500,000 men will be replaced 
only after the lapse of 83 years. This, of course, would 
mean that France never could make good her loss, but would 
be doomed to actual decrease in population ; for the capacity 
to increase, feeble under favorable peace conditions, would 
have been fatally impaired by the loss of strong males. 

This seemingly logical conclusion, however, can not be 
accepted. The returns for the decade following the war of 
1870 suggest the temper of the French people under discour- 
agement and humiliation. From the thronging incidents 
and impressions of the present war stand out perhaps before 
all others, the patient restraint, limitless sacrifice and pat- 
riotism of the French people. Who can doubt but that these 
qualities will be manifested in the endeavor to repair human 
loss? Yet under the most favorable conditions, repair of such 
loss is likely to require at least two decades. 

There is another factor which bears upon the replacement 
of population. Before the beginning of the present war, 
males were in a decided minority in all the seven nations in- 
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volved. Under the most favorable peace conditions, a shortage 
existed of 5,000,000 males. 1 Emigration to America was in 
part responsible for this phenomenon, though it occurs also 
in countries from which there were few departures. Added to 
the direct war loss of approximately 12,000,000, the male sex 
in the nations now at war may be expected to begin the new 
era of peace to be hoped for after the close of this conflict, 
17,538,000 less in number than the female sex. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, France, be* 
cause of constant wars, was reduced in proportion of males 
to females as 950 to 1,000. This proportion applied to the 
aggregate population of the Powers at war would result in 
an excess from all causes of approximately ten millions of 
females. Upon the assumption of an early termination of 
hostilities, the foregoing analysis has shown that an excess 
of approximately 17,600,000 females is to be expected at the 
close of the present war. This excess would represent for 
every 1,000 women, but 914 men. 

From the maze of conflicting influences, many of which 
are entirely new in human affairs, and which may set at 
naught all expectations, some solution for the two interesting 
statistical problems here sketched will appear. They may 
be thus summarized: 

First, will the new and grave aspect of life which accom- 
panies the tragedies and momentous events of war, will be- 
reavement, loss and quickened patriotism — and above all, 
will instinct, lead the men and women who survive to take 
up the burdens of home and nation after this war, to make 
good by increased fertility the loss in strong men which is 
now in progress in Europe? 

Second, what is to be the effect on population change of 
the great excess of women? 

Nature equips the male to meet emergencies of reason- 
able sex disproportion, and through the ages seemingly has 



•Excess of Femai.es, 1910-11. 

Great Britain 1,328,625 

Prance 634,000 

Germany 841,800 

Austria-Hungary 699,711 

Russia (including Poland) 1,344,400 

Italy 627,997 

Belgium 62,206 

5,538,739 
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expected this condition to exist. But, the impending dispro- 
portion in Europe will be unusual. It is possible, indeed, 
that sex equilibrium may be so disturbed as to affect social 
and economic conditions for several decades. 

No statistician of our time has expected to see these 
problems worked out to a solution during his own lifetime, 
nor has he expected a solution to appear for many decades, 
yet before us in the quick march of events that are to follow 
the greatest of all wars, it seems probable that some natural 
law will begin to reveal itself, under the influence of which 
men and women will set about the early repair of human loss, 
or else one or more of the nations involved in this conflict 
will face continued weakness, which is certain to lead to their 
destruction or absorption at no distant date. 

It must not be overlooked that the crude but effective 
method existing in past ages to protect the race has to a large 
degree been abandoned. In earlier periods of history, na- 
tions were not concerned with the economic aspects of 
events. Neverthless they unconsciously performed an im- 
portant economic function by making war in such fashion as 
generally to secure the survival of the fittest. Under the 
most favorable conditions, only the reasonably fit survived 
to maturity, and therefore, while the waging of a war de- 
creased the male population, in general the most virile sur- 
vived. 

Under modern conditions the perfection of medicine and 
surgery has enabled a large proportion of weaklings to 
reach maturity. They do not recruit the armies now in the 
field, but remain at home and breed. Meantime, the strong, 
who as of old are found on the field of battle, are being re- 
duced by every known destructive agency, without regard to 
individual strength or prowess. Those who finally return 
from the war will be those who escaped shell, bomb and bullet 
by lucky accident, not those whose strength overcame adver- 
saries. Hence the burden of carrying forward the nations 
is likely to fall more heavily than heretofore upon a weak or 
Weaker human element. 

Among thoughtful observers of the momentous events 
now transpiring in Europe, apprehension is general that the 
economic system prevailing before the war has been shat- 
tered beyond repair. It may matter little what form the con- 
ditions for peace ultimately assume. The withdrawal of 30,- 
000,000 workers from active civil pursuits, has been met by 
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drafting women into the callings of men. Nearly half -of the 
absent male workers either will never return, or will return 
physically or mentally weakened. The new Activities of 
women, their numerical preponderance, and the new ideals 
and ambitions of war-aroused men, are likely to exert revolu- 
tionary influences upon reproduction, and upon the social and 
economic life of the nations concerned. 

As we wonder and speculate, the ruthless band of war 
may be fashioning a new age, to be far different from our 
own. It is dear at least, that in the presence of such possi- 
bilities, prophecy and opinion are alike immaterial. 

WlIiLIAM S, ROSSEEEB, 



